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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the next Session will be held on October 
5th, it is hoped at the Guildhall. The speaker will be Dr. G. H. Locke, 
Chief Librarian of Toronto and President of the American Library 
Association. Viscount Burnham will take the Chair. It is to be hoped 
that whatever hall is finally secured for Dr. Locke’s address will be 
entirely filled. Dr. Locke is one of the foremost librarians of the world, 
and every member will naturally wish to aid in giving him the best 
welcome in our power. The most courteous thing to do is to come in 
overwhelming numbers to listen to him. Nothing less than the Guild- 
hall filled to overflowing will satisfy the Education Committee, to 
whose zeal we are all greatly indebted for their activity in getting two 
such eminent men to take this interest in our Association’s affairs. 


Will those interested please note the following particulars cf a 
Ramble to be conducted by Mr. W. T. Creed, on Wednesday, July 
27th. Meet at Worcester Park (Southern Railway) Station at 8 p.m. 
Walk through the Park and across fields to Chessington. Tea at Gypsy 
Cottage (opposite Church), at about 1s.38d. per head. Then by footpath 
to West Ewell and Ewell Court, returning to Worcester Park Station 
via Coldharbour Farm, about 8.30 p.m. Distance about 7 miles. Cheap 
day return tickets are available from Waterloo (is. 3d.); Clapham 
Junction (10d.), and other Southern Rly. Stations (not Victoria). Bus 
No. 155 from Raynes Park. Please send names to W. T. Creed, Central 
Library, 598, Fulham Road, S.W.6, by July 28rd. 


Mr. A. E. Ashworth, Principal of the Stepney L.C.C. Institute, 
Myrdle Street, is prepared to arrange classes, in connection with the 
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qualifying examination of the Library Association, in the following 
subjects: (1) Latin; (2) German or French, cr both; (8) Mathe- 
matics ; (4) Geography; (5) History; (6) English ; (7) Mechanics. 

These classes will be arranged at a time and at a place (in Stepney) 
convenient to those who would like to avail themselves of this offer. 
Will those who are interested please communicate with Mr. Ashworth, 
Stepney L.C.C. Institute, Myrdle Street, Stepney, E.1. 


The New Officers and Council.—The result of the ballot for 
Officers and Council is as follows :— 


President’: Mr. G. F. Vaue, Bethnal Green Public Library. 
Vice-President : Mr. A. Wess, Brighton Public Library. 

Hon. Editor: Mr. F. S. Smiru, Bethnal Green Public Library. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. F. E. SANDRy, West Ham Public Libraries. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. G. P. Jones, Stepney Public Libraries. 


COUNCIL. 

DIvIsIONAL REPRESENTATIVES. 
Eastern Counties: Mr. G. Haywarp, Norwich. 
Midland: Mr. V. Woops, Birmingham. 
North-Eastern: Mr. W. E. Hurrorp, Newcastle. 
North-Western: Mr. R. W. Lynn, Wallasey. 
South Coast: Miss E. Grerarp, Worthing. 
Yorkshire: Mr. R. Haicu, Halifax. 


LONDON. Country. 

Smith, R. D.H., Richmond ... 143 Cashmore, H. M., Birmingham. 142 
Cooper, R., Battersea ... .-- 138 Chubb, L., Birmingham <~ 2 
Bussey, F. T., Hackney -.- 134 Briggs, I., Newcastle ... a Se 
Rees, Miss G., Fulham... --. 123 Muskett, T. W., Huddersfield. 96 
Exley, Miss E., St. Marylebone. 122 

O’Leary, J. G., Bethnal Green... 115 Not elected— 

Austing, A. T., Ilford ... -- 109 Richards, F.A., Darlington ... 91 
Bullen, R. F., Poplar ... --- 104 Elliott, H. W., Dorset County... 50 
Fairweather, Miss, Kingston ... 102 

Hunt, K. G., Tottenham .. 101 

Not elected— 

Waite, C., Kensington ... i 

White, A. G., West Ham ... 66 

Gray, H., Stepney ae ion a 

Jenn, A., Lambeth “ea aie ae 


Gift from the Carnegie Trustees.—In view of the international and 
historic importance of the Library Association (Jubilee) Conference to 
be held in Edinburgh this September the Council made an appeal to 
the Carnegie Trustees for a grant towards the expenses of sending a 
number of delegates to the Conference. We are very pleased to say that 
the Trustees have generously made us a grant of £50. This Association 
is very much indebted to the Carnegie Trustees and gratefully appre- 
ciates its generous action ; an action which will be all the more appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that the Trustees have already liberally 
endowed the Conference and are paying a large contribution towards 
the expenses of entertaining the American delegation in England. 
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Thanks to this grant the Council will be enabled to send the following 
as a delegation: Mr. G. F. Vale, President, Bethnal Green ; Miss 
E. Gerard, Worthing; Mr. I. Briggs, Newcastle; Mr. L. Chubb, 
Birmingham ; Mr. H. Fostall, Manchester; Mr. G. W. Strother, 
Leeds ; together with the Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. P. Jones). 


The first meeting of the new Council will be held at the National 
Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, July 6th, at 7 p.m. 


Marriage.—On Saturday, June 4th, the Honorary Editor, Mr. F. 
S. Smith, was married to Miss Marjorie N. Harris, only daughter of 
Mr. W. J. Harris, the Borough Librarian of Islington. 

Best wishes are extended to both, and it is hoped sincerely that 
they may have a happy and prosperous future. 


A critical article on the Departmental Report will be published 
in the next issue of the LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


May we congratulate Mr. J. E. Walker, Borough Librarian of 
Fulham, on the remarkably fine William Morris Exhibition which 
he arranged from June 4th to 18th at his Central Library. It was 
certainly the finest exhibition of its kind which has been arranged in 
London for many years. Mr. Bernard Shaw was induced to part 
temporarily with his Kelmscott “ Chaucer,” and Miss May Morris 
gave the opening lecture. The Exhibition deserved and obtained a 
good press, and Mr. Walker must feel very proud of the success and 
quality of his achievement. 


Sequels.—Will all members who have notes of any sequel stories 
omitted from the first edition of ‘‘ Sequels ” please communicate with 
Mr. W. T. Parker, Borough Librarian, Mare Street, Hackney, E.8. 
Mr. Parker will be glad to receive any criticism of the first edition, any 
suggestions, and any notes of recent sequels. The preparation of this 
book is a co-operative effort; its accuracy means greater sales, and 
greater sales mean greater profits—to the Association. 


Wanted.—L. A. Record, No. 6, Vol. 9. 1907. Write : Librarian, 
Public Library, Cambridge Gardens, Bethnal Green, E.2. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 8th June, 1927. 


REFLEXIONS ON VISITING THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
LIBRARY. 


A prelude to the General Meeting. 





The British Museum Library is astounding for its inefficient 
efficiency. It has grown in a casual fashion from the Royal Library 
of George III (“‘ given ” for a consideration) to the greatest library 
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in Europe. Without haste or bother, it has continued with nothing to 
disturb its calm passage beyond a public enquiry or two. If a new 
book store was wanted they planked it on to the building where it 
fitted best. Smirke, the architect, designed a quadrangle which Panizzi 
viewed with the eye of Ahab. They roofed it in and called it a domed 
reading room. Outside, it looks like a gasometer. There is no special 
system of book shelving. When a case is filled another is placed in 
front of it. A theoretical scheme of classification exists but it is not 
regarded. A book is “ placed ” on the shelves within a broad class, and 
where it fits in best. The staff work in all sorts of odd corners, wherever 
there may be room and perhaps a long way from a copy of the catalogue. 
One may wait an hour for a book (I have done it) but one is certain 
to get it. The catalogue is printed and interleaved in a wasteful and old- 
fashioned method. Yet there is no catalogue which I like using better, 
or one which is so accurate. It is one of the rare libraries where an 
enquirer receives the attention of a principal official with many years’ 
experience. The library continues without haste and entirely without 
the patent “ efficiency ” methods one hears so much about. Notwith- 
a it is as sound and more dependable than the Constitution 
itself. 


The Association owes the privilege of this tour of the library to the 
friendly offices of the Secretary to the Museum, Mr. Arundell Esdaile. 

The Annual General Meeting was held at the Central Library of 
the City of Westminster. Mr. Frank Pacy, the Chief Librarian, wel- 
comed the members (numbering about seventy) and received the 
congratulations of the Association on being decorated with the Order 
of the British Empire. 


Mr. Pacy, in replying, mentioned his approaching retirement. 
We hope that this will not involve his retirement from library affairs 
for which he has worked very hard, enlivened with his wit and decorated 
with his gallantry. 

The business of the meeting followed with the adoption of the 
Annual Report and the Balance Sheet. The results of the ballot for 
the Council were announced, which are printed here. The new Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. F. Vale, Sub-Librarian of the Bethnal Green Libraries, 
proceeded to give his Presidential address. He reviewed the state of 
public library affairs and stated some fresh ideas. His remarks on 
recruiting library staffs were admirable and shows that the new Parlia- 
mentary report will receive a good deal of support. The speech appears 
in full in this issue. The last item was an amendment of the rules to 
increase Council representation on the provincial side. This was carried 
with little opposition and the meeting closed. 


J. G. O’L, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Delivered by Mr. G. F. VALE (Bethnal Green Library).* 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—My first duty this evening is to thank 
you most sincerely for the honour that you have conferred upon me 
in electing me your President for the ensuing year. The office of 
President of the Association of Assistant Librarians is the highest 
professional honour that can be accorded in this country, to any assistant 
librarian, and I am deeply conscious both of your confidence and of my 
obligations. I feel quite unworthy to hold such a position ; but you 
are all aware of my enthusiasm for the Association, and I can assure 
you that I will do my best to maintain the high traditions of the office. 

We are now able to say, for the first time in the history of the 
Association, that we have reached the 1,000 membership mark, and 
seeing that only four years ago our membership was just over 600, 
this is really a very fine achievement. 

Whilst all who are concerned with the well-being of our Association 
are naturally delighted, yet we must not be led away by the glamour 
which is produced by the mere mentioning of prodigious figures. The 
real strength of an association such as ours depends on the ratio between 
the active members and the sleeping ones. What we have to realise is 
that when the latter increase beyond a certain point, the association 
becomes weaker as its members increase. This fact is not always 
recognised and the election of members who have no real interests 
in the profession will certainly not make a strong Association. 

All associations, however large and however important, are run 
by a few keen and earnest workers, and it is such young men and 
women in our profession that we wish to attract as members. I do not 
mean by this, that the appeal is limited to the brilliant and intellectual 
ones only; it is not necessary to be either, in order to be keen and 
enthusiastic. We each have our gifts and the activities of the Association 
are now so varied that every member should be prepared to develop 
those gifts for the benefit of its work. 

What we want is a body of young men and women prepared at all 
times to support the Council in its actions ; you may pay your sub- 
scriptions, elect your Council and your Officers, but I can assure you 
that your duty does not end there, because without your support your 
Council is helpless. 

We have many members, who on occasion boast of their connection 
with this Association and yet do not take the trouble to attend a single 
meeting, not even the annual meeting, which obviously it is the duty of 
every member to do. 

Much encouragement and help, which is withheld, could be 
given by the older members, but it is up to the younger members 
themselves to see that they do not neglect the rich opportunities which 





*At Westminster Central Library, June 28th. 
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this Association offers for service, and such service as must inevitably 
be of lasting benefit to the assistant, to this Association, and to the 
profession as a whole. 


For many years past, it has been the practice for your President on 
these occasions to give a survey of the state of the profession, and I shall 
therefore, following the usual custom, endeavour to state my views of 
the position as it appears to me to-day, together with a re-statement of 
a few of the old problems which are still with us. The first Public 
Libraries Act was passed in 1850, so that Public Libraries have, in 
the sense that we now use the term, been established for 77 years. 
The story of the progress of the movement has been told so often 
and so well, particularly by Dr. Guppy in his presidential address 
to the Library Association at Leeds last year, that there is little need for 
me to recapitulate the facts which should be so generally known. 


The question is, how are we to measure our progress ? Is it to be 
by the number of books that we issue, the number of borrowers, the 
extent of our stock of books, the number of libraries established since 
the passing of the Acts, or shall we speak of the activities of the Com- 
mercial and Technical libraries and of their value to the business 
community. Perhaps some of the Library extension enthusiasts would 
rather tell of the special exhibitions of holiday literature, or maybe, of 
the wonderful results of courses of lectures. 

All these undoubtedly have a bearing on the library movement, 
and represent some phase of its work, but should we not rather measure 
our progress and our efficiency by the standard of reading of to-day, 
and by the reactions shown by the public towards true literature and 
real books. 

It is an extremely sad commentary on the value of our work, 
to have to admit, as we must, that 77 years after the passing of the 
first Public Libraries Act that there are thousands, if not millions of 
people, in England to-day, who know nothing and care nothing about 
books. True they may have heard of “ East Lynne,” and perhaps, 
“Gentlemen prefer blondes,” but even these examples are mere names, 
and their readers probably haven’t the slightest idea who wrote these 
books. Unfortunately this appalling ignorance and indifference is not 
limited to any particular class. Only quite recently we were told 
that a letter had been addressed to Daniel Defoe, Esq., care of Messrs. 
Constable, by a Society photographer, asking Mr. Defoe to honour 
him with a sitting for a camera portrait for inclusion in a record of 
** Distinguished Patrons.” Another firm which specialises in religious 
works once received a letter addressed to “‘ Thomas A’Kempis, Esq.” 
I think the worst story I ever heard in this respect was that when “ The 
Beggar’s Opera,” was revived in London some time ago an Income 
Tax official sent a letter to the theatre addressed to the author, Mr. 
John Gay, demanding a statement of his share of the profits. I am afraid 
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that official must have been terribly upset when he was told that Mr. 
Gay had died in 1732. Such instances appear too absurd to be true, 
and it gives one reason to pause and wonder whether the Public Library 
is really influencing the people in the choice of books, and to question 
what part, if any, we are playing in the formation of a real literary 
taste. I quote from a well known writer who said that it was once his 
misfortune to hear a librarian, who had won great honour in his pro- 
fession, make the astounding statement that “ it was not necessary for a 
young man entering a library to have any knowledge of literature ; 
indeed he had frequently found it very undesirable ; librarians should 
care for books, not read them.” When a librarian, eminent in his pro- 
fession utters such incomprehensible nonsense as that, can we wonder 
at the lack of a sound literary judgment so noticeable to-day. 


Undoubtedly our profession is in a chaotic state; what we need is a 
national scheme with a national policy. Librarians are too parochial in 
their outlook, they are too narrow, and many are still thinking in terms 
of the penny rate. The evil influence of that accursed limitation will 
be felt for many years yet. The call to-day is for men of vision, men 
who are able to see something beyond the possibilities of their own 
particular town, and who will formulate a scheme to link up all the 
present systems and show us a clearly defined road for future develop- 
ment. 

At the present time, for instance, owing to the fact that many of 
the older type of libraries are being converted to the “‘ open access ” 
system, we are deluding ourselves that immense progress is being 
made. As a matter of fact, it was recognised in this country quite 
twenty-five years’ ago that “‘ open access ” was the only method for a 
public lending library. These so-called progressive librarians should 
have scrapped their indicators before some of us were born. I would 
suggest that an Order in Council or some such enactment should 
be passed stating that any librarian who is still using an indicator 
in his lending department will be superannuated forthwith, and 
his committee summarily dealt with by the Government in a 
similar manner to some of the refractory Boards of Guardians. Any 
librarian or committee, responsible for a system where the indicator is 
still used should cease to function. 


To one who has watched the conversion of these older libraries, 
it is obvious that here is an extremely important branch of our work 
which would gain enormously by a definite national policy. By a 
curious piece of irony the conversions are generally planned by, and 
carried out under the supervision of a librarian who has never had any 
experience of “‘ open access,” and therefore cannot possibly know any 
of the practical problems and difficulties to be met. With the exception 
of odd trifling details there has been practically no improvements in 
this system since it was first installed as a practical proposition in 
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England thirty-three years ago. It is common knowledge to any 
experienced librarian that most large lending libraries worked on the 
“open access ” system bristle with problems which will have to be 
solved in the near future. There is, for instance, the question of the 
card catalogue, which up to quite recently was considered to be the 
last word in library practice for providing the public with information 
regarding the contents of the library. With the advent of the “ open 
access ”’ system the card catalogue came into its own, and it was thought 
that the death knell of the printed catalogue had been sounded. There 
is no need at this juncture to reiterate the arguments that have been 
used with regard to the respective merits of these forms of catalogue, 
but it is generally felt that the printed catalogue is by no means dead 
and is rapidly coming into favour again. Among the great objections 
to the card catalogue is its bulk, the fact that it can be monopolised by 
about three readers, and the always present danger of cards being surrep- 
titiously abstracted. 

Another important feature which has received little attention so 
far, is the staff enclosure. To my mind this should be entirely outside 
the department ; all such formalities as the issuing of tickets, the 
discharging and issuing of books should be done in a separate apartment. 
The lending department would then perhaps look more like a library, 
instead of looking like a bear garden, as it very often does during 
the rush hours. The question of stock rooms which shall be 
subsidiary and therefore adjacent to the main apartment has never been 
dealt with, and to my knowledge no plans have so far provided for this 
feature. 

There is no part of our activities that is given greater prominence 
to-day, than work with the children, and yet if we are going to be quite 
honest with ourselves, what can we say about the general policy with 
regard to children’s libraries. 

Except that in many cases special rooms have been made avail- 
able for the accommodation of children, and in a very few cases, 
specially trained assistants have been provided, the policy governing 
the administration of our juvenile libraries is no different from what 
it was in the bad old days of the penny rate. 

Taking the Cénsus figures of 1921 as our authority, it will be 
found that a town with a population of 100,000 inhabitants provides 
10,000 children between the ages of ten and fourteen years, and these, 
I suppose every one will agree, should be regarded as possible readers. 
Having in view the enormous machinery that is in existence for the 
education of these children, can we possibly give an adequate reason 
for not providing library provision for every one of them ? 

And what library system is there in this country capable of pro- 
viding for every eligible child in its district? Viewing the situation 
as we find it to-day it appears that a town of 100,000 inhabitants 
produces at the highest estimate about 3,000 juvenile readers. 
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Small as this number is, I should like you to visualise if you can, 
8,000 children anxious to know something about reading, and remember 
some of the library systems known to you belonging to towns about 
this size ; then you will realise how little is being done in this direction. 

In many cases this important work is still relegated to the most 
junior members of the staff, and in cases where special assistants are 
provided, they are so overworked by the mere routine of issuing and 
discharging books, that it is impossible to get among the children and 
help them in their selection. 

Talks to children on books have long been regarded as an absolute 
necessity ,and yet how much this feature is neglected is known to you all. 
The main thing at present in dealing with children seems to be to get 
as many as you possibly can to come to the library, and having done that, 
the next step is to issue them a book and get rid of them as expeditiously 
as can be decently managed. 

If the work of this department is to be done properly then the 
whole policy governing juvenile libraries will have to be reorganised. 

What real work with children can be expected when one or two 
assistants issue on an average 350 books a day, and this in the restricted 
hours allowed after attendance at school? If anything is going to be 
done with regard to systematic reading, the number of children that 
an assistant shall deal with, will have to be limited, in much the same 
way as classes are limited for teachers. Libraries must work in closer 
co-operation with the schools, and-last, but not least, more money— 
much more money—must be spent on the children’s library. 

The problem of the newsroom is still a serious one ; twenty years 
ago or more, the question was very popular in debate ; so much so, that 
everybody became so thoroughly tired of the everlasting “are newsrooms 
desirable,” that the subject became practically taboo and no one ever 
mentioned it. Strangely enough, nothing really practical evolved from 
these discussions, and little has been done to solve this vexatious 
question. A few libraries have abolished the newsroom altogether, and 
Liverpool, I believe, is endeavouring to find a way out by having an 
entirely separate building away from the library altogether. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in the Report of the 
British Librarians who visited the United States of America last year, 
it is stated that “‘ Newsrooms are seldom provided in American libraries, 
and the library is therefore not decried as the haunt of loafers.” 

As a way of overcoming the difficulty of dealing with the casual 
wanderer, the man who shelters from the rain, or who uses the news- 
room as a resting place, I suggest that only ticket holders should be 
allowed access to any part of the library. ‘These tickets could be issued 
in the same way and on the same terms as the present readers’ ticket. 
No legitimate reader would be deprived of his rights, there would be an 
almost complete control over everyone using the building, and I believe 
that this very much abused, and often evil smelling room could be raised 
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to a position comparable with that of the other departments of the 
library. I would not like it to be thought from the foregoing that I am 
out of sympathy with the “ down and out”; far from it, but their 
peculiar and unfortunate position is not a problem for librarians to 
solve, but one for the social reformer. It is an economic question and 
not a bibliographical one. To cover all the points at issue in present day 
library administration is too big a task to attempt this evening. I have 
just mentioned a few in order to correct the view held by many that the 
day for discussing technical matters is over. There are the ever present 
problems of book selection, co-operative buying and cataloguing and 
a host of other details that are waiting to be systematically dealt with 
and put on a sound basis. 


A vital question that must appeal to every present day assistant 
is what of our profession and what of ourselves. How is the pro- 
fession of librarianship regarded by the general public, and what is 
our status ? 

My experience is that our profession is either very highly regarded 
or else treated with very little short of contempt, for curiously enough 
there seems to be no happy medium. Those of us who had the experi- 
ence of enlisting in the Army during the Great War will no doubt 
remember how mystified the recruiting officer was, when in answer 
to the usual question he was told that our profession was that of a 
librarian. One assistant I know, who was asked to give an explanation 
of the term, thinking to make the matter clearer, said it meant something 
to do with books ; this was promptly translated into boots, and he was 
straightway posted to the boot repairing department of the Army 
Ordnance Corps. 

One knows only too well how embarrassed one’s wife is when 
asked by her suburban neighbour what her husband’s employment is. 
How easy it would be for her if she could say her husband was an 
accountant, a teacher, a bank-clerk, or a civil servant, for these are 
such obvious professions and in need of no difficult explanations. But 
when she is forced to explain that he is a librarian, she invariably adds 
hastily, in an apologetic manner and for fear of losing caste, ‘‘ of course, 
he doesn’t actually give out the books over the counter, oh no, he——,” 
and then if she is a wise woman, she skilfully changes the subject. 


This we must confess is the general attitude of the public towards 
our profession. What is more serious is that many authorities, specially 
educational bodies, have no better idea of our work. The biggest 
offenders in recent years have been the authorities responsible for the 
County Libraries ; only quite recently an advertisement appeared for 
an assistant to take charge of a small branch and it was particularly 
stated that library experience was not essential. It is impossible to 
imagine such a similar condition appearing in an advertisement for a 
post in any other branch of the municipal or educational services. 
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There is undoubtedly a lot of real spade work to be done yet, before 
the profession of a librarian receives that respect which is its due. 

We have ourselves got to raise the status by seeing that only those 
who are well educated and who have a genuine love of books are allowed 
to enter our profession. Our standard of education has been too low in 
the past, and it is for us to see that future librarians shall have a 
superior and higher education, in order that they may be able to benefit 
from the experiences and mistakes of the past. 

Salaries and conditions of service, I believe, are greatly improving ; 
naturally they are nothing like what they should be, but certain libraries 
are leading the way, and with better appreciation of our work, local 
authorities will in time be bound to remunerate us accordingly. 

I have avoided, this evening, as far as possible, the attempt to 
make any prophecies concerning the main tendencies of reform, either 
with regard to the profession, or our Association. Suffice it to say that 
the future is young, and the responsibilities for our success rests with 
you. The few suggestions and ideas which I have placed before you will, 
I hope, serve to direct your minds into the right channels of enquiry. 
I trust that my remarks will convince you that Browning’s “‘All’s right 
with the world ” cannot be applied to our profession, but rather, I 
sincerely hope that you may, as the late Bishop of Chelmsford was fond 
of saying, “ be filled with a divine discontent.” 

Looking back on the short history of our profession, and taking 
into consideration the limitations under which the pioneers worked, 
I do not think that we have any reason to feel ashamed of the progress 
made. In any case, there need be no time wasted in regrets for the 
past, but rather let us look forward to a very bright future, and 
one in which we shall most certainly have a hand in moulding. 





“ THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT.” A REPLY BY THE HON. EDITOR.* 


I have delayed answering the criticisms contained in Mr. Fry’s 
article in order to give members an opportunity of expressing their 
individual opinions. The only letter received (apart from a private one 
from an ex-editor) was printed in the June number of this magazine. 
This lack of interest apparently reveals a complete indifference to the 
subject of the letter. Yet it is very important that such criticisms as 
Mr. Fry’s should receive not only publicity, but also that attention 
which provokes discussion. 

I agree with Mr. Fry‘s criticism of the dull appearance of the front 
page of the magazine, and would willingly pay a shilling more a year 
to make its alteration possible. But would anybody, besides Mr. Fry 
and myself, agree to an increased subscription in order to compensate 
for the serious loss of revenue involved in substituting a decorative 
front page for the present advertisement ? 





* “ Can the Lrsrary Assistant be improved ? ” printed in the May number 
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Mr. Fry says the format is all wrong and then proceeds to run 
down the contents. The “ present style ” is not intended (so far as I 
am aware) “to give an impression of professional or bibliographical 
erudition.” It is not intended to give anything. The Liprary AssISTANT 
is simply a record of the activities, both past and present, of the members 
of the A.A.L. These activities included not only what is done, but 
also what is being thought. This extension of the term makes room for 
articles on any phrase of library work which will interest and educate. 
Library assistants are not erudite, so that if their Association’s magazine 
were, it would appeal to them even less than Mr. Fry informs us it 
does now. And may I say here that on perusing the first volumes of the 
Liprary ASSISTANT, I find that the magazine never was erudite. There 
were a few more articles then on examination subjects than there are 
now, but since professional education in those days was hard to procure, 
there was obviously some demand and justification for their inclusion. 
Our present attitude is more in line with Sir Walter Raleigh’s remark 
to his students at Oxford—* Let us read Keat’s ‘ Ode to the Nightingale” 
and see if we can fully understand it. You must read up his life in a 
text book. I can’t waste our time on that, although the knowledge will 
help you to pass your examination. But if we can understand the “‘ Ode” 
thoroughly we shall be adding an inch to our mental stature.” (I give 
the spirit, not the letter of his remarks). What I mean is, that we can 
now surely afford to leave the student to procure, in general, his own 
professional fodder for passing examinations. This leaves us space and 
time to devote to the wider, more potent cultural aspects of our life as 
public servants in the most important branch of municipal activity. 

The “ little mutual back-patting ” referred to is a rather ungenerous 
and undesirable way of alluding to the notes which very occasionally 
appear about the movements of those members who work hard for the 
Association. They are usually the outcome of the genuine desire of the 
writers, to make known to the members of the Association generally, 
something of the zeal which is manifested by all too few. 

In passing this paragraph I must remind Mr. Fry that his reference 
to a London Division reveals a fundamental misconception of the basis 
of our constitution. There is, of course, no London Division. The 
Headquarters of the A.A.L. are in London, and the doings of Head- 
quarters are assumed to be of sufficient importance to warrant report 
on the front page of the magazine. The inaugural meeting held in 
London is the inaugural meeting of the Association, which members from 
the provinces often attend. Furthermore those members who are 
registered at London far outnumber the members of any one Division. 

I think Mr. Fry is libelling the provincial assistant when he says : 
“there is certainly nothing to interest or amuse—to say nothing of 
enlightening—the provincial assistant. And worse still it has no status 
or dignity.” (Really, I cannot see that these sentences of Mr. Fry’s add 
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either quality to the magazine. I shall certainly have to obtain permis- 
sion to reprint some of Nesfield.) Consider the following list of articles 
taken at random from the last few numbers :— 

The Trend of Public Library Policy, by L. W. Chubb. 

The Public Library and the Student, by A. C. F. Beales. 

A Million Books, by Giovanni Papani. 

Some librettists of English opera, by F. S. Engall. 

Two Irish dramatists, by P. A. Meachaen. 

A New Outlook, by J. P. Lamb. 

Of these six papers two are by non-members and four by members 
—a wise proportion, ensuring both variety and broadmindedness. It 
should also be noted that two are by well known members in the prov- 
inces. Now I am pretty sure that nobody, be he member of non- 
member, Londoner or provincial, could read these articles and fail 
to get interest, amusement, and enlightenment from them all. I will 
further add, that no magazine which publishes articles of so high a 
level as these ; that no magazine which publishes articles by H. M. 
Tomlinson, J. Galsworthy, J. M. Murry, etc., lacks either status or 
dignity. 

The remark that it is only luck which ensures the recording of the 
movements of a provincial member, is sheer nonsense. If the lists are 
checked it will be seen that there is a quite good proportion of provincial 
names. In any case their insertion depends entirely on the energy of the 
Divisional Secretaries. So also does the insertion of Divisional reports. 
Here too it will be seen that these reports are far more detailed than the 
general reports, and together they take up (even when printed in 8-point) 
far more than the reports of the Headquarters’ meetings. 

A final word on the “ Books of the Month.” Mr. Fry says they 
could be omitted without loss to the assistant, and with great gain to 
his self-respect. Well, I have been responsible for this feature for the 
past twelve months. The information which I have recorded about 
many of the books listed therein was gathered together by much reading, 
not a little research, and much attentive conversation with bookish 
people. When I printed particulars of Henri Becque’s plays, Brunetiére’s 
Développement des genres, Saccheti’s Tales, Cobbett’s Cottage Economy, 
Goldoni’s Plays (the remaindered edition), Claude McKay’s Spring in 
New Hampshire, Lefroy’s Echoes from Theocritus, Thomson’s Rhythm 
of Speech, Poulenc’s Napoli, Bayliss’s Physiology, Abercrombie’s Coal 
Crisis, Elsdon Best’s The Maori, Waxman’s Antoine, Vollard’s Cézanne, 
Ostrovsky’s Enough Stupidity, etc., I imagined that because these fine 
books were not in many of the libraries to which I have access, that 
because they were new to many of my bookish friends, that because 
their discovery was to me an exciting joy, news of them would be very 
welcome to others, who like myself, are always eager to hear of good 
books. I have evidently been “ all wrong.” The point which puzzles 
me is this : if the majority of assistants know of these “ out of tne way ” 
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books, why in heaven’s name don’t they get them added to their own 
libraries, and why don’t they talk about them ? 

As for the suggestion that member’s poems and humorous articles 
be inclucded—I refuse to take Mr. Fry seriously. Coming from a mem- 
ber who has just been complaining about lack of status and dignity, 
his suggestion is foolish. 


To conclude this overlong reply, I must thank Mr. Fry for his 
suggestion of returning to a decorative cover—the Council must 
certainly consider this—and for the opportunity he has afforded me 
of answering much unspoken criticism. Mr. Fry has worked for the 
A.A.L., and is still an enthusiastic member, despite his grumblings ; 
he is therefore entitled to criticize ; but there are far too many assistants 
who only criticize from outside the Association. They try to find an 
excuse for their apathy and laziness by abusing the activities of the 
A.A.L. We do not want these Laodiceans in the Association while 
they are Laodiceans. The trouble is to find a way of putting a spark of 
life in them. 


THE EASTER SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP AT HEIDELBERG. 


; (Continued from page 136.) 

Prof. Boucke’s series of addresses on Contemporary German Literature, 
were by general consent, the most instructive and most masterly of the course, 
not alone because of their own intrinsic merit, but because of the learned 
comparative treatment the lecturer continually brought to bear on his subject. 
In opening the course he briefly referred to the period 1830-1850 and stated that 
Hegel, the philosopher and dialectician, was the outstanding figure in German 
literature, his fame being even greater abroad than at home. The next period, 
1850-1925, he divided into four parts. That of 1850-70 which marked the 
beginning of the German novel, he described as the period of realism ; 1870-85 
as showing a slight re-action and tendency towards idealism and classicism ; 
1885-1900 as one of nativealism, with Gerhardt Hauptmann the chief representa- 
tive ; 1900-1925, as showing a further change, though the nature of that change 
couldjnot be so easily defined. Of those belonging to these periods, the writers 
from 1856-1900 are now the most widely read ; and of these again easily the 
greatest figure is Gottfried Keller, who probably ranks next to Goethe as 
Germany’s greatest writer. The ‘‘ Green Henry ” though somewhat autobio- 
graphical, is regarded as his greatest work ; the “‘ People of Sedwyla ” as one of 
his best short stories. Among other German writers of outstanding importance 
that he mentioned, were Gustav Freytag, whose ‘“‘ Journalists’ is his best 
dramatic work; ‘Theodor Fontane, whom some consider as great a writer as 
Keller ; Conrad F, Meyer, the greatest of the historical school of poetry, and 
author of numerous masterpieces, the best being probably ‘“‘ Thomas a Becket ”’; 
Anzengruber, an Austrian of great power, regarded as one of the three great 
German dramatists, whose ‘‘ Worm of Conscience ” is considered one of his 
masterpieces ; Arno Holz, poet and playwright ; Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, 
one of the greatest of realists and a wonderful psychologist, whose most remark- 
able work is her “ Child of the Community ” ; Otto Ludwig, whose “‘ Between 
heaven and earth ” is already a classic ; Paul Heyse, short idyllic story-writer, 
playwright and lyricist ; Scheffel, a poet whose influence is tremendous and 
whose lyrical poetry has perennial freshness and appeal ; Thomas Mann, whose 
finest work is ‘‘ Buddenbrooks ” and who may be remembered for his fine 
gift of style ; Theodor Sturm, whose pastilles of life make him one of the most 
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popular writers of the modern school; Friedrich Spielhagen, whose purpose 
novels are the best of their kind ; Wilhelm Rabe; Clara Viebig and Ricarda 
Huch, two novelists of power ; Friedrich Hebell and Max Halbe, dramatist ; 
‘Arnold Schnitzler, whose technique is supreme, but whose tendency towards 
the decadent school is his chief blemish ; H. Sudermann and G. Hauptmann, 
two dramatists of international repute ; Fritz Reuter, Wilhelm Busch, Felix 
Dahn, Gustav Frenssen, Wilhelm Riehl, Rosegger and Wedekind, all of whom 
must be included in the period under review... If he were asked whom 
among English writers had most influence in Germany in ther period covered 
he should say unquestionably Scott and Dickens, and Oscar Wilde in so far 
as the decadent school is concerned. Of English writers of to-day undoubtedly 
the best known are, Shaw, Galsworthy and Kipling. While all the German 
writers he had mentioned represented various schools and tendencies, scarcely 
one of them could be taken as speaking for Germany as a whole, in the sense, say, 
that Bennett or Galsworthy or Wells might be taken for England. That he 
regarded as one of the great defects of German writers. They tended towards 
cults and schools where they did not indeed represent sheer individualism. 
One of the great desiderata in their literature to-day then, was a writer who, 
getting away from all schools and “‘ isms ” and rising above them, would speak 
or Germany as an entire entity and bring her that distinction and repute that 
great writers have brought to other countries like France and England. 

If the course work gave intellectual stimulus and benefit, the excursions 
round the district and to neighbouring towns, in especial the circular tour to 
Nuremberg, provided welcome opportunities for adventure, relaxation and 
enjoyment. Of these each peison will, of course, treasure his—or her—particular 
set of memories. With one it will be an evening up the Konigsstuhl ; with 
another an afternoon on the Heiligenberg ; with another quiet, pastoral Neckar- 
steinach, and the walk by Dilsberg round to Neckargemund ; with others 
motor runs to Wimpfen, Mannheim, Worms, or the delightfully laid-out 
grounds at Schwetzingen ; but with all, or almost all, the two-day tour through 
the Black Forest to Nuremberg and back to Heidelberg will long remain the 
outstanding feature of those pleasant days. 

Nuremberg is so famed that it merits some attention,{but how can it be 
described ? We entered it by night and a rapid itinerary the next morning 
began with a series of visits to galleried courtyards where romance and beauty 
still lingered, and in which the houses of Albrecht Durer, Hans Sachs and others 
of Meistersinger tradition got inseparably mixed in the mind ; was continued 
in very brief studies of the Cathedrals of St. Lawrence and St. Sebald, and of 
the Schloss that towered above the town ; and ended in a quick run down through 
the toy quarter and busy market place, back to the hotel to find everybody 
ready to be whirled off on the return journey via Stuttgart. That return journey 
is memorable in many ways, and not all of them are pleasant. A motor run of 
considerably more than two-hundred miles in less than two days is, it will be 
granted, not altogether a joy ride, and yet it may be doubted if any one would 
like to have missed it. 

The day for leaving Heidelberg, as for all pleasant places of sojourn, came 
at last; and on the morning we foregathered at the railway station, regret 
was general. In the gloom of our eclipse only one star shone clear ; Frankfurt, 
it was said, was but two hours’ journey away, and in it by all accounts we were 
to have five good hours. Views about it were eagerly canvassed, and guide 
books consulted. It was stated to be the one time capital city of Germany ; to 
be famed to-day, as in olden days, for its great Fairs; to be a leading centre 
of German industry and traffic, of German finance and banking, and of German 
scientific research ; to have a wonderful old quarter where medizval town life 
may be seen to-day ; to have, in St. Paul’s Church, the first home of the German 
Parliament ; and to have, if last not least, the distinction of being Goethe’s 
birthplace. All this we found to be true, but what remains chief in our minds 
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is its impressive railway station, and, outside, gently waving beds of richly 
coloured tulips. 

At 6 p.m., in the evening, we entrained again in the long homeward journey. 
Ostend was reached next morning at 8 o’clock, and we found it, like ourselves, 
drowsy and sleepy looking. For all that, it was able to provide us with our last 
continental breakfast, so that when we embarked two hours later for Dover we 
could, with a freshening breeze and a kindly sun, almost forget the preternatur- 
ally long journey of the night. At 4 p.m. we were back again in “‘ the hub,” 
where with leave-takings and good wishes all round, we went our several ways. 

Thus ended the Easter School of 1927. In looking back on it now from 
what already seems a very remote day, one wonders if any other centre, yet to 
be chosen, will ever quite equal Heidelberg. ‘‘ No,” perhaps reflects some 
cynic, “‘ none, thank Heaven.” But we are not cynics, and we are full of kindly 
thoughts of it, so 

Ave, Heidelberg, ave, atque vale. 
F. E. Gay (Dublin). 


OUR LIBRARY. 


County Liprary CONFERENCE, Nov., 1926. Report of the proceed- 
ings. (Carnegie U.K. Trust). 


The Reports on the various phases of library activities which from time to 
time are issued from Dunfermline, form in themselves both a history of modern 
librarianship and a series of technical handbooks on problems of administration. 
If the generous and broadminded personalities who control the Trust were not 
able to get this work done, in England it would go undone—for the Library 
Association at present has neither the money nor the organization capable of 
doing it. No assistant who is at all keen on his work can afford to be without 
these reports, and although the particular one noticed above is restricted to 
County affairs, yet there is much that the townsman can learn from the excellent 
papers here reprinted. These papers fall into two classes—transport problems 
and educational co-operation. It is obvious that the County Libraries are going 
through a phase in their development similar to a phase which city and urban 
libraries passed through fifty years ago. In many cases a few active spirits, 
aided by the ever-helping hand of Carnegie, stretched from the grave, as it were, 
to aid this latest product of his millions, have got the libraries started and have 
found to their dismay that their work has only just begun. Somewhere or other 
Goethe says that there never comes a time when one can say one is free—one’s 
freedom has to be fought for every day. So it is with any movement which 
only the minority desire to prosper. The inertia, the ignorance, the stupidity 
and the irritating lack of broadminded culture which so many councillors and 
officials display, rears up like a wall between existing conditions and intelligent 
progress. These people have to be fought every day, and only the persistence 
of healthy, strong personalities, charged with ideals will wear them down. 
The other day a cutting from a country newspaper was sent me in which a 
report was given of a County Library Committee meeting. A motion for allowing 
the County Librarian mileage for the use of his car in visiting local librarians 
was rejected, because it was thought it would lead to too much comment. The 
Committee were evidently ashamed of the few pounds they were spending on 
the libraries and wished to arouse as little notice as possible. Already, said a 
noble lord on the committee, people were complaining of the libraries. The 
young men and women, instead of working, were often to be seen sitting on 
gates reading light fiction ‘borrowed from the County Libraries ! The horror of it ! 
Dante never pictured anything more devastating. The members of the com- 
mittee did at any rate, I suppose, read their light fiction in the decent obscurity 
of their homes. 
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Are we ashamed of our novelists? Do the morals of the British public 
really depend on the last novel published ?# What those Councillors could 
not see, was that if, out of the three thousand gates in ——shire, on one only, 
was seated a gifted reader who would otherwise be debarred from light—and 
life-giving books, then their few hundred pounds would be well spent. Let 
them see a Thomas Hardy, a Keats, or a Wells in everybody they see on a gate 
reading light fiction, and they will be in the proper frame of mind to attend a 
library committee meeting. Light fiction, indeed; what do they think the 
“* Satyricon,” ‘‘ Candide,” and “ As you like it ” are ? 

One of the most interesting papers to those who are not concerned with 
transport and organisation is Col. Newcombe’s on the C.L.S. Therein he 
discusses the wisdom of providing catalogues similar to the “ Class List of 
Books on Sociology,” published last year. Very few of these had been sold, 
he said, and very few counties had purchased copies. Such apathy is an extra- 
ordinary thing, for the list is very valuable as an aid to book selection, quite 
apart from its use to borrowers from the C.L.S. Why does not every library 
authority in the United Kingdom buy a copy? But I can never understand 
this aloof attitude of 90 per cent. of the members of our profession. The value 
of such a list as our own “‘ Recommended Books ” is admitted by less than 
1 per cent. of those who know it ; the others misunderstand it, criticize it from 
a wrong standpoint, or ignore it. Very few use it, I believe, and yet every 
month there is at least one good book noticed which is practically unknown to 
librarians and the book public. Col. Newcombe’s paper then goes on to discuss 
the question of outlier libraries. 

here will probably be questions in future examination papers on many 
of the problems discussed in this volume. Assistants would be well advised to 
read through the papers. 


CarRNEGIE U.K. Trust: 18TH ANNUAL REPORT. 


This interesting report of last year’s activities contains a useful appendix 
of extracts from representative library reports. Statistics have been largely 
omitted, as the intention is to issue a separate volume containing the figures for 
the annual issues, book grants, etc. Throughout the report it is noticeable that 
book grants are now taking the place of the building grants, and that the Trust 
is looking more and more to the Central and Outlier Libraries to supply the 
great demand for books, books and still more books, which is coming from all 
sections of the community throughout the country. 

F. S. SMITH. 


RECEIVED. 


Barking Public Library: 38th Annual Report. 

Battersea Public Libraries: 40th Annual Report. 

Belfast : Report of Library Conference held in the City Hall, 24th March. 

Blackburn Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery: Annual Report, April, 
1926 to March, 1927. 

Eccles Public Libraries : Librarian’s Report, 1926 to 1927. 

Ilford Public Libraries. Opening of the Central Library by His Worship the 
Mayor of Ilford, June 9th. 

Ipswich Public Libraries: A Year’s Work, 1926 to 1927. 





* See G. Moore’s “‘Avowals.” 
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Middlesbrough Public Library : Statistical Tables of the Public Library and 
Museum Committee, together with Librarian’s and Curator’s Reports, 
1926 to 1927. 

Norwich Public Libraries: A Year’s Work, 1926 to 1927. 

Southend-on-Sea Public Library and Museum: 21st Annual Report. 

Walthamstow Public Libraries : 32nd Annual Report. 

Waterloo-with-Seaforth Public Libraries and Museum. 29th Annual Report. 

— — Quarterly magazine of libraries and literature, No. 1, Spring 


This is the first number of a most promising magazine, which we hope 
has a long career before it. The format and contents are very agreeable, 
and should appeal to both County and Urban Librarians. The two most 
interesting articles in this issue are by George Blake and Col. Luxmoore 
Newcombe. 

Cambridge Public Library Record, No. 1, Vol. 1, November, 1926; No. 2 
Vol. 1, April, 1927. 

We advise all who have not seen this new magazine to procure copies 
immediately. It is one of the best of its kind, and the Chief Librarian of 
Cambridge is to be most sincerely congratulated on it. Prof. Lowes Dickin- 
son contributes a course of reading on General History which is very 
valuable. 

British Library of Political and Economic Science. Bulletin, No. 38, May, 1927. 

Columbia University. Bulletin of Information. School of Library Service 
Announcement, 1927 to 1928. 

Brooklyn Public Library. 29th Annual Report. 

Readers’ Ink. Indianapolis Library Service, May, 1927. 

Newark (New Jersey) Public Library. Annual Report, 1926. 

Libraries : a monthly review (Chicago), June. 

The Library (Newark, N.J.), April. 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly bulletin, May. 

Grand Rapids Public Library. Bulletin, March- April. 

Brooklyn Public Library. Bulletin, June. 

— Library Association. Index to Bulletin, Vol. XX, January-December. 

6. 


American Bulletin, May, 1927. 

— Bulletin. Annual Reports, July, 1927. 

Foylibra. Monthly record and review of a bookshop. No. 1. June. 
Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd. Music and Drama Catalogue, June. 


THE DIVISIONS. 





NortuH East. 


A meeting was held at Sunderland on Wednesday, May 18th, 1927, at 
which 52 members were present. 

The members were received by Mr. J. A. Charlton Deas, F.R.Hist.S., 
(Director, Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery, Sunderland), who 
expressed his delight at the ‘opportunity to welcome the Association, and also 
in renewing his acquaintance with some of his old colleagues. 

The Central Juvenile Library was visited, and the visitors were able to 
examine closely the frieze with which the walls are painted. This is the 
work of the Students of the Sunderland School of Art (whose ages ranged from 
15 to 21), and it was executed in their spare time. 
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Amongst the subjects chosen are the following: “A Thought,” from R. 
L. Stevenson’s “‘ Child’s garden of verse.” “‘ You must think beautiful thoughts,” 
from J. M. Barrie’s “‘ Peter Pan.” King John sealing the Magna Carta. Walrus 
and the Carpenter, Lewis Carroll. Introduction of printing into England. 
Drake goes West. 

The effect is very charming and pleasing to the eye. 

The next place visited was St. Peter’s Church, Monkwearmouth. Here 
the visitors were conducted round the building by the Vicar, Rev. J. Kendall 
Hawke. This church was built in the latter part of the seventh century by 
Benedict Biscop, a Northumbrian noble, famous as the guardian of the youthful 
Venerable Bede. 

Benedict desiring to have everything of the best, brought masons from 
France, skilled in the art of stonework. It is notable that it was the first Church 
to have English stained glass windows. On one of his pilgrimages to Rome, 
after the building of the Church, Benedict brought back with him John, arch- 
chanter of St. Peter’s, to instruct the English monks in the Roman method of 
chanting, singing, and ministering in the Church. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Vicar, by Mr. R. N. Appleby Miller, 
seconded by the Chairman (Mr. A Rennie), for the interesting manner in which 
the building had been described. 

At the kind invitation of the Sunderland members of the Division, the 
visitors were entertained to tea at Roker. On the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by the Secretary, a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to the Sunder- 
land Staff in general, to Mr. Deas and Mr. Crawley in particular, for the excellent 
manner in which the details of the meeting had been carried out. 

At the general meeting, Miss Bell (Gateshead Public Library), gave an 
address on the “ Birth and Development of the Novel,” and dealt with the 
subject in a very able manner. 

charming lecture was delivered by Mr. Norman L. Silvester, M.Sc. 
(Deputy Curator, Sunderland), on “‘ Natural History as a hobby for Librarians.” 
His arguments in favour of the need of this hobby were very convincing. He 
stated that it was in the interests of good health, and further, stimulated the 
mind, preventing it from becoming stunted and self-centred. The reading of 
popular, or even children’s books on the subject was to be advocated. 

To give practical illustration to his lecture, he used living examples of the 
much despised Earwig. Quite a number of glass bottles were passed round for 
the members’ inspection, containing the insects in their various stages of life 
The birth, development, and decay of the clouds was another subject with 
which he dealt. The lecture was novel, instructive, and entertaining. 

The meeting terminated at 8.30, with votes of thanks to Miss Bell, and 
Mr. Silvester, proposed by. the Chairman, seconded by Mr. E. Pearson. 


MIpLanp Division. 


A joint meeting of the A.A.L. (Mid. Div.) and the N.M.L.A. was held 
at Leicester, in the Mayor’s Rooms, at the Museum, New Walk, on Thursday, 
April 7th, 1927, by kind invitation of the Public Libraries Committee. There 
were 65 members of the two Associations present. 

Councillor Smith, in the unavoidable absence of the Chairman, Alderman 
Squire, welcomed us, on behalf of the Public Libraries Committee. 

Councillor G. Chester (Kettering), Vice-President of the N.M.L.A., 
presided, and was supported by the Chairman of our Branch, Mr. C. Lindsay 
(Birmingham). 

The business meeting of the N.M.L.A. then followed, including the elec- 
tion of new members and a report of the work of the N.M.L.A. Library of 
Librarianship. 
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Mr. G. Burton (Librarian, Sparkhill, Birmingham), then gave a thoughtful 
paper on “ The Stranger within our Midst : Conrad.” We saw Conrad as he 
was in those early days—the days of his childhood and early manhood. The 
power, the force of those early surrounding influences, overwhelming as they 
were relentless we were made to realise and understand ; their dawning signific- 
ance as we were made to appreciate. 

We saw perhaps more clearly than ever before, how the thread of circum- 
stance interwoven with the web of Conrad’s life, shaped and moulded the 
character of the man ; and later bore fruit in the rich products of his brain, 
those incomparable prose epics of the sea. 

Mr. Burton followed up with a critical résumé of novels and stories, proving 
that Conrad was essentially a story-teller ! 

A discussion was then opened on ‘“‘ The Numbering of Books to facilitate 
Issue and Stock-taking,” by Dr. E. E. Lowe, Leicester. His points were illus- 
trated with amusing examples of the result of the notation of close classification, 
carried to its logical conclusion. 

A number of those present took part in the discussion that followed. 

‘Tea was served in the Mayor’s Parlour, by the kind hospitality of the Mayor, 
to whom a hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Councillor Chester and sup- 
ported by Mr. C. Lindsay. 

Visits were afterwards paid to the Central Public Library, which is at 
present undergoing re-arrangement, and the ancient Guildhall. Dr. Lowe acted 
as cicerone and pointed out to us the architectural and historic features of the 
Guildhall. 

A return visit to the Museum brought to an end a most a ee 

. M. B. 


SoutH Coast.—WESTERN SECTION. 

A very pleasant meeting was held at Winchester on May 25th, although 
the attendance was regrettably small. In the afternoon a visit to the famous 
St. Cross Hospital reminded us that the charm and interest of Winchester 
seem inexhaustible. The party were conducted over the Hospital by the Master, 
the Rev. Canon Causton, M.A., whose knowledge of the history of the Hospital 
and his geniality made him an ideal guide. 

Tea was kindly provided at the Karina Cafe, and the members afterwards 
proceeded to the Winchester School of Art for the evening meeting, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Pepper. At the conclusion of the business, Mr. 
Summerfield read a paper on “ Readers I have met,” which provoked some 
amusing reminiscences. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Pepper and his Staff for their kind hospitality, 
and a vote of thanks to the Headmaster of the Winchester School of Art for the 
use of the room, brought a very enjoyable meeting to a close. 

J. SuMMERFIELD, Hon. Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

*THOMPSON, Alan, Assistant at Ilkley Public Library, to be Senior Assistant 
at York Public Library, Salary, £130—210. (Two certificates of the Library 
Association.) 

Norris, Jessie M. Chief Asst., Chorley, to be Assistant-in-Charge, 
Morecambe Branch —- (Lancashire County Library Scheme.) 


Daviss, Miss F. R. E., B.A., to be County Librarian, Notts. Salary 
£260—20—300. 


NEW MEMBER. 


Witson, W. (Sheffield). 





* Member of A.A.L. 
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CRICKET, 


(1) The Ladies’ Match. In 1926 the cricket match arranged for lady 
members of the Association was literally washed out. The game played this 
year in Richmond Old Deer Park on June Ist was blessed with glorious weather 
and the innovation was voted an unqualified success by players and spectators 
alike. ‘Team captained by Miss Toms, Islington, and Miss Appleby, Richmond, 
met, and victory went to the latter’s side who ran up 134 in two innings as 
against the “ visitors’ 46. For the winners Miss Stephens was responsible 
for no less than 58 of the runs, although it must be mentioned that she had three 
innings! (A lesson in cricket stategy this, which reflects on the powers of 
captaincy possessed by Miss Appleby !) Other contributors of double figures 
included the Misses Shipton, Appleby, and Haultain. Miss Toms’ side seemed 
rather deficient in attack, Miss Green getting through a tremendous amount 
of bowling with much success, besides being the only batsman to get into double 
figures for her side. The return game, which, we understand, will take place 
later in the season, should be a “ needle ” contest, and we only hope that the 
ladies will be less timid by the time this comes along and not cry off at the last 
moment, leaving Miss Appleby on tenterhooks. These affairs are only social 
functions at which the possession of cricketing ability is entirely subsidiary. 

(2) The Gentlemens’ Match. With similarly constituted sides to those 
which played last year, the game between sides captained by Mr. R. D. H. 
Smith, Richmond, and Mr. Cooper, Battersea, was also blessed with real Ascot 
weather and provided a full half-day’s enjoyment. As a matter of fact, stumps 
were not drawn until 8.15 p.m., at which hour the fun was still going ‘fast and 
furious! As last year, Mr. Cooper managed to steer his side to victory by a 
substantial margin, a very steady attack disposing of Mr. Smith’s side for 60 he 
18, to which 90 and 83 for 4 wickets was the reply. For Mr. Smith’s side Kettle 
played very sound cricket for his 27 in the first innings, being assisted most by a 
plucky 13 from the bat of Piper—son of Richmond’s genial librarian. In the 
second innings Kettle was again top scorer with 5, the bowling of Otter and 
Bishop being very consistent and catches being seldom dropped. For Mr. 
Cooper’s side Otter played free cricket for his 32, being assisted by useful scores 
from A. Bishop, 22, T. Bishop, 18, Cooper, 11, and Kearsley, 27 not out. Smith 
tried no less than six bowlers, being most successful himself, with Robinson 
next. Cooper was fortunate with his attack. An early change brought on Otter 
and W. Bishop and they bowled practically unchanged throughout two innings, 
returning 9 for 34, and 8 for 17 respectively. As in 1926, his own example at 
the stumps seemed to set a high standard of fielding for his (Cooper’s) side, one 
marvellous catch of Overal’s deserving special mention. It is pleasing to note 
that no less than five members of the Council played in this game, including 
the Hon. Secretary. 

Among the spectators was Mr. Beazley, who, in addition to umpiring up 
to the mf interval, turned us all into pro’s by offering a box of cigarettes for the 
winners 

The arrangements for both games were efficiently carried out down to the 
last detail by Miss Appleby and Mr. R. D. H. Smith, who deserve the best 
thanks of us fall, as does Mr. Cooper for his provision of the necessary gear and 
most welcome refreshments at the end of the match, and Mr. Piper for his 
customary courtesy and unassuming assistance on our behalf. 





A.S.L.1.B. 

The Fourth Conference of the Association of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Bureaux will be held at Trinity College, Cambridge, during the week-end 
September 23rd-26th, 1927. The Conference will open with a reception in the 
Fellows’ Garden by Sir J. J. Thomson, Master of Trinity. Sir Geoffrey Butler, 
K.B.E., M.P., will preside. 
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Papers will be given dealing with some of the many problems that arise 
in connection with the handling of information of a specialised character: Sir 
Richard Gregory, the Editor of “‘ Nature” is speaking on “ Standards of 
Book Selection in Science and Technology.” 

Application for the detailed programme should be made to the Secretary 
of the Association, 38, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 

Those desirous of attending the Jubilee Conference of the Library Associa- 
tion will travel on the 9.3 a.m. express from Manchester, on the Monday 
morning ; this connects with the Flying Scotsman which reaches Edinburgh 
conveniently at 6.15 p.m. in time for the opening of the Conference. 

Readers of the Lrprary AssISTANT will be interested to hear that the British 
Empire Marketing Board has arranged a series of non-controversial lectures, on 
places and activities of the Empire, which can be obtained, without cost, by 
public libraries. The nature of these lectures can be judged from the following : 

Capt. L. Greenstreet’s ‘“‘ Through New Zealand with a Camera.” 

Harold G. Mansfield’s ‘‘ The Royal North-West Mounted Police.” 

Wilfred Mark Webb’s “ The Natural History of the Dinner Table.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Mansfield’s “‘ My Tramp Through Africa.” 

Arthur Trobridge’s ‘‘ Kenya Colony.” 

Any library desiring to have any of them should write for the prospectus 
and conditions (which are extremely simple) to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Selborne Society at the Hermitage, Hanwell, London, W.7. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARIES. ENDowMent Funp or £24,000. 

The Libraries at University College, London, rank in point of size third 
one the libraries of London and fifth among the University Libraries of the 

mpire. 

The College Libraries now comprise more than 285,000 volumes and 
pamphlets ; the average yearly additions are in excess of 10,000. The whole 
of the first floor of the central College buildings is devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of the Libraries. To the East of the Flaxman Gallery is the General Library. 
designed by Donaldson; to the North lies the Science Library, arranged in 
sections devoted to Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
and Engineering ; to the South are the Arts Libraries, comprising in separate 
rooms Classical Archeology, English, German, Scandinavian, History and 
History of London, French and Italian, Classics and Ancient History, Philoso- 
phy and Psychology. 

The General Library is arranged to meet, in the main, the needs of students 
in their First Year. It contains several special collections for which separate 
bays have been provided, among them being the collection presented by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace dealing with the history, govern- 
ment and Institutions of the United States, and the Law collections. 

The sectional libraries aim at providing in each room or section all the 
chief books on the subject in question. Students working at these subjects are 
provided with keys of the sectional rooms and are thus enabled to work with 
the literature of their subjects around them and accessible without the interven- 
tion of a librarian. 

In addition to the Libraries named above there are the following special 
libraries housed in the appropriate Departments : Medical Sciences, Architec- 
ture, Egyptology, Geography, Phonetics, and the Library of the School of 
Librarianship. The Professors of the respective subjects meet their students in 
the several rooms at stated hours for conferences and discussions ; each sectional 
library is therefore a laboratory of the particular subject. 

The Libraries are arranged primarily to meet the daily needs of the Academic 
Staff (numbering 252) and of the students (about 3,300). They are also available 
for any person holding office in the University or any of its Colleges, for students 
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of other Colleges attending inter-collegiate lectures, and for all other genuine 
students who make application. Members of the British Association and of the 
Geologists’ Association, whose Libraries form a part of the Science Library of 
the College, have the right to use that Library. 

A sum of £7,000 has recently been expended upon structural alterations in 
the Science Library and the provision of a new book store above. A sum of 
£10,000 specially provided by the University Grants Committee, is now being 
expended in completing the Science Library and in providing a fire-proof 
floor and new book cases in the General Library. 

The funds available for the maintenance of the Libraries are insufficient, 
their value having been seriously depreciated since the war. A capital fund of 
about £24,000 is sought in order that the Libraries may be kept up-to-date and 
that renewals and binding may not fall into arrear. All books have increased 
very largely in price during the last ten years, while the cost of binding has been 
more than doubled. 

The University Grants Committee in a recent report in connection with the 
allocation of grants made by the Treasury to the Universities of the Kingdom 
give it as their opinion that :— 


“*'The character and efficiency of a University may be gauged by its 
treatment of its central organ—the Library. We regard the fullest provision 
for library maintenance as the primary and most vital need in the equipment 
of a University. An adequate Library is not only the basis of all teaching 
and study ; it is the essential condition of research, without which additions 
cannot be made to the sum of human knowledge.” 


The usefulness of the Libraries of University College, London, is seriously 
impaired, not only by lack of means for the purchase and binding of many 
urgently needed books and learned periodicals, but also by the impossibility, 
without increased resources, of printing subject-catalogues and other aids which 
are almost indispensable to the scholar. Adequate provision is also required for 
the upkeep of the various invaluable special collections. These include the 
Barlow Dante Library, which, with the numerous additions made to it in recent 
years, now ranks as one of the finest collections of this kind anywhere in existence; 
the Graves Library, illustrating the historical development of Mathematics and 
containing a large number of rare and valuable incunabula; the Bentham 
Collection, including MSS. of Jeremy Bentham ; the Blackburn Law Collec- 
tion ; the Quain Law Library ; The Sharpey Library of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy ; the Grant Zoological Library ; the Ward Collection of books on London, 
which forms part of the Sectional Library under the direction of the Reader 
in the History of London; the Whitley Stokes Celtic Library ; the Carnegie 
Library of books dealing with the United States ; ; the Libraries of the late 
Professor W. P. Ker and the late Sir John F. Rotton; the Mocatta Jewish 
Library ; and the Libraries of the Geologists’ Association, the British Associa- 
tion, and the Philological Society. 

The new teaching departments which have been instituted in recent years 
(e.g., Chemical Engineering, Phonetics, Scandinavian Studies, Architecture, 
Anthropology, History and Method of Science), all make insistent demands 
upon the strictly limited amounts which the College is able to allocate each 
year to expenditure upon the Libraries, while the new Medical Sciences Lib 
which serves a number of departments whose growth as a result of the muni- 
ficence of the Rockefeller Endowment for Medical Research has been, and is 
still, phenomenally rapid—is without adequate endowment. 

Those who are interested in books and learned periodicals and their 
adequate use for the purposes of University education in London are invited 
to co-operate in providing the sum of £24,000 for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of these Libraries, which have been arranged in order to give the fullest 
opportunities for study and research. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
BIRMINGHAM PvBLIC LIBRARIES, 
RATCLIFF PLACE. 
(Reference Library), 31st May, 1927. 
To the Editor, THe Liprary ASSISTANT, 

Dear Sir,—Librarians and others may be interested to know that a Photo- 
stat has been installed in the Birmingham Reference Library for the rapid 
production of facsimiles of documents, prints, maps, drawings, tables, printed 
matter, etc., in the library 

I hope that Librarians will bear this in mind and that the apparatus will 
be of service in providing them with copies of documents, leaves of rare books, 
etc., that they may require from time to time. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER PowELL, Chief Librarian. 


“ LIBRARY PLANNING.’* 
The Editor, THe Lisprary ASISTANTS. 

Dear Mr. Epitor,—I wish to thank Mr. K. G. Hunt for his careful and 
thoughtful review of my book on “ Library Planning.” I am in agreement with 
all he says. The book is, of course, a collation of information from libraries 
throughout the country, and not an advancement of my own views, although a 
number of new Branches with which I have been concerned are illustrated i in 
text, plan and photograph. Mr. Hunt is good enough to desire my opinion 
as to newspaper rooms. This is more a matter of library policy than library 
planning, but I am firm in my belief that the newsroom is the least important 
department in library service, and in many cases is an obstacle to the advance- 
ment of the library proper. Yours, etc., 

Wa tter A. Briscoe. 





BOROUGH OF PONTEFRACT. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for appointment as Librarian of the Ponte- 
fract Public Library. Candidates must have had experience of the Open 
Access System. Salary, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £180 subject to satisfactory service. Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned to whom applications, with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than 
the 16th July, 1927. Canvassing will disqualify. 
Municipal Offices, F. M. Farmer, 
Pontefract. Town Clerk. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF READING. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of MALE AssISTANT at én Central 
Library at a commencing salary of £245 a year. Applicants must have had 
training and experience in public library administration, and possess the 
Library Association’s certificates for cataloguing and classification. The appoint- 
ment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Government and other 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and the successful candidate will be required 
to pass a medical examination. Applications stating age, experience, qualifica- 
tions and date when services would be available, and accompanied by copies of 
‘three recent testimonials, must be delivered to me, endorsed ‘‘ Male Assistant, 
Central Library,” not later than SATURDAY, 9TH JuLy, 1927. Canvassing, 
either directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

Town Hall, Reading. C. S. JoHNson, 

14th Fune, 1927. Town Clerk. 








*“ Library Planning.” Grafton & Co., 8s. 6d. Review in THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, June, 1927. 
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